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Armstrong county, where are several mills, three | til the next week, this being Saturday, Accord- 


N. E. FARMER, 


=e 
WANDERINGS IN THE WEST IN 1889. 
No, IL. 
(Continued from page 396.) 

‘the Alleghany portage railroad crosses tHe high- 
est ridge of the mountains, and is 36 miles en 
There are five inclined planes ascending the 
same number descending, and at each there sre is a 
stationary engine. ‘The cars are drawn over the 
short levels intervening by horses and over the 
summit by a locomotive. Near the termination of 
the railroad on the west side of the mountain, we 
passed through a tunnel perforated through che sol- 
id rock, 1400 feet in length. 

The mountain is of red sandstone, and generally 
the strata are nearly horizonta). It contains an in- 
exhaustible amount of bituminous coal, which is 
exposed to view in many places by excavations for 
the railroad. The scenery surpasses my power of 
description. Itis at once, and in a high degree, 
wild, picturesque, and grand. The mind of the be- 
holder is excited rather than pleased. 

At 2 o’clock we arrived at the canal basin in 
Johnstown. This town is situated in a deep glen 
surrounded by high mountains, and has the appear- 
ance of a busy little place. We went immediately 
on board the cana! packet and soon left town. The 
canal passes down the vailey of the Conebaugh, and 
is fed by that river. The scenery is romantic and 
beautiful. ‘The soil of Pennsylvania whert it ad- 
mits of cultivation, is generally very rich and of a 
peculiar reddish color, which is probably owing 
chiefly to the decomposed sandstone of the moun- 
tains. 

The morning of the fourth day I saw saltworks 
on the bank of the river. The water is obtained 
by boring to the depth of 150 or 200 feet. It is 
pumped up by steam power and is evaporated by 
boiling. ‘The fuel used is bituminous coal, which 
is dug out of the mountains in the immediate vi- 
cinity, a coal mine or digging being conneeted 
with every salt-house, 

The salt which is manufactured here is not of 
the best quality. It is damp and is tinged with the 
color of the soil. We passed Saltsburg, a ragged 
little hamlet, which derives its name fromits manu- 
facture: this is 63 miles from Pittsburg. Seven 
miles below, we passed extensive sal:works and 
coal mines: the soil in this vicinity is thin and 
sterile: the river is here called the Kiski.ninitis. 
Five miles below we passed Warrentown, another 
ragged little village. Vegetation onthe west side 
of the mountains, tor a very considerable distance, 
appeared to be a week later than on the east side. 
Among the plants that were new to me, was the tu- 





lip tree, a species of poplar, bearing flowers. of a 
light straw color, and nearly of the size and shape | 
of tulips—hence its name. The first tree of the | 
kind that 1 saw was in Washington square in Phila- 

delphia, Inthe mountain valleys they grow ex: | 
tremely large: the leaf resembles the sycamore 
leaf. At half past ten we came to Leechburg, 36 
miles from Pittsburg, and at noon to Freeport, in 





churches, and there is the appearance of considera- | ingly | took out my baggage, though not without 


ble business. This is a short distance below the | 
junction of the Alleghany river. The scenery now | 
becomes quite changed: instead of high mountains 
on either side, we see rich, well cultivated farms. | 
Five miles from Pittsburg we passed Tarenturn, a | 
very neat town, and at 7 o’clock we arrived in the 
city. 

Pittsburg is seen to good advantage from the ca 
nal. ‘Tne immediate vicinity is very beautiful. ‘i he 
city itself is compactly built and is a place of very 
extensive business for its size: the manufacture of 
iron in particular is carried to a great extent, and 
its situation at the head of steamboat navigation, 
gives it very important. commercial advantages. — 
The people are shrewd, enterprising and active ; | 
and in consequence of these qualities, there are | 


ning to exhibit the pride of wealth in elegant man- | 
sions, carriages, &c. 

Alleghanytown is a pleasant place and is gain- 
ing rapidly. 
have their residence in Alleghanytown, to avoid 


the noise and bustle of the city, as well as the | 


smoke, which in certain states of the atmosphere is 
very annoying, and at all times is rather disagreea.- 
ble. There, also, Mr Stone, a native of Massachu- 
setts, has by his own unaided exercions, established 
a classical school for boys, and I.was glad to find 
that he is patronised according to his merits. What- 
ever a highly cultivated ii.c, 
try and exemplary virtue will enable one to do to- 
wards training thorough seholars and forming cor- 
rect habits, will be done by Mr Stone, and his 


schoo! will prove a lasting benefit to that section of | 


the country. 

During my stay at Pittsburg nothing appeared 
to me so peculiar and foreign as the common ac- 
cent and phraseology of the people. Something 


like-an Trish accent is common, and the pronuncia- | 


tiun of ing like “n—thus, liv’n, cab’n, &c. ; the ob- 
jective for the nominative in phrases hke this— 


them’s the best ; like for as, and the frequent use ef | 


just, are some of the peculiarities of speech that 
distinguish a western from an eastern man 


There is no dependence to be placed upon the 


word of the captains of the steamboats at Pittsburg 
with regard to the time of sailing. ‘They will ad- 
vertise for tomorrow or today, when they do not in- 
tend to go for a weck, and will assure you positive- 
ly that theirs will be the first boat to go, and will 
even get up steam in order to make an appearance 
of starting, when they intend no such thing. The 
best way is to inquire of some resident who is ac- 
quainted with the boats, who can judge from the 
time that the boats have been in and other circum- 
stances known to him, which boat will go first and 
can recommend you to the best. One afternoon I 
put my baggage on board the Wm. Penn, which 
was advertised for the next morning at 10 o'clock, 
and the next morning | went down to the landing 
accompanied by a friend, and found that the boat 
was not ready, and notwithstanding the captain’s 
promises, I was persuaded that he would not go un- 


many who have become quite rich and are begin- | rise baek into high 


indefatigable indus- | 


opposition, and put it on board the Maine, which 
was getting up her steam, and at 2 o’clock we deft 
Pittsburg. 

The steamers upon the river are very icat, and 
their construction 
than those upon the seaboard. The scenery below 
Pittsburg is very beautiful. At o'clock we pags- 
ed Economy, « little town which was settle y 
Rappe and his associates. A little below is Pge- 
dom, @ pleasant little town; then we came to - 
vertown, and 49 miles from Pittsburg brought us to 
Wellsville, where we stopped for passengers. A- 
bout dark we came to Steubensville, a smart thriv- 
ing town, where we stopped an hour. 

When I awoke on Sunday morning, we were 20 
miles below Wheeling. The banks are bold and 
thick-wooded hills, and where 
sections are uncovered, red sandstone and coul are 
At abont 10 o’clock we passed Mariet- 
This town is 


commodious, but more frail in 


‘exposed. 
\ta, atthe mouth of the Muskingum. 


Many of the wealthy Pittsburgers delightfully situated and well built, and shows to 


good advantage from the river. When we were 
passing, the church-bell was ringing for morning 
j} service ; the stores were closed, and the town had 
a quiet, orderly air, which reminded me of New 
| England, and I should have been pleased could l 
|have stopped there. Marietta is 84 miles below 
|Wheeling: Thirteen miles more brought us to 
| Parkersburg, a pretty town on the Virginia side. 
Thrce miles below Parkersburg we came to 
| Blen@eshasset’s island, a place memorable in owe 
country’s history for being the scene of Burr’s con- 
‘spiracy: ‘this island is three miles Jong and con- 
tains from 300 to 500 acres, mostly under culti- 
/vation: there are some fine orchards upon it, and 
two farm houses, but the mansion is in ruins. 

As we pass down the river the hills are less bold 
and the soil every where appears to be very rich. 

About sunset we passed Point Pleasant, at the 
mouth of the Kanhawa, 262 miles from Pittsburg, 
The rays of the setting sun seemed to gild the lit- 
tle village, and having a fine situation, it appeared 
very beautiful indeed. Two miles below stands 
Galipolis, also a pleasant village. 


Monday morning we came to Portsmouth, near 
‘the mouth of the Scioto, 115 miles above Cincin- 
nati. This town is built upon a high bloff and 
‘makes a handsome show of good buildings. ‘The 
facade of the principal street next to the river is 
very fine. The bluff has been sloped from the 
street to the make a convenient 
landing, and it also adds to the beauty of the place, 
We left Portsmouth in the midst ofa fierce thunder 
storm, which drove the passengers into the cabin. 
The Ohio river is studded with numerous beau- 
tiful islands, which are generally cultivated in the 
middle and have a border of timber on the declivi- 
ty next to the water; the upper ends terminate in 
long flat sand bars, and the lower ends are abrupt. 
This forenoon we came up with the steamer Dol. 
phin. These boats had passed and repassed seve- 
ral times coming down the river, and now it was 
evident that both captains intended a iace. Both 


water’s edie to 
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got up a heavy steam, and both boats were appa- 


rently put to their utmost speed. ‘The Dolphin was 
just ahead, and the boats dashed through the water 
like two generous steeds, snortins and galloping 


furiously as they bear their gallant riders proudly | 


over the battle field. For about an hour the ex- 
citement was great,—every person appeared to be 
interested. At length the Maine got up abreast 
and was gaining upon her rival, when having reach- 
ed Maysville, we hauled in to leave passengers and 
freight, and the Dolphin went on her way and was 
soon out of sight. 
(Continued on page 404.) 


For the New England Farmer. 


ON THE CURCULIO. 


Ma Eomon—Sir—It is less than one year since 


; I consider it valuable as a farmer’s paper, 
e I consider the agricultural interest the most 
important interest of our country, and in fact almost 
the only means whereby the country is to be en- 
riched and made prosperous. Clog this great 
wheel, and every other wheel is retarded. And I 
consider that every particle of useful knowledge or 
information that is given, adds something to’ the 
general prosperity. I have been told that your pa- 
per was a valuable one for the farmer: so it is, and 
I think valuable to every member of the communi- 
ty also ; forthere are thousands in the country who 
are not farmers, but might contribute their mite to 
the diffusion of useful agricultural knowledge. 

I have read several communications on insects, 
viz: the borer, the yellow cucumber bug, the cur- 
culio, and their genealogy, their ravages, and ex- 
perimental remedies, though many of them do not 
prove to be successful. ‘The curculio is the insect 
on which I shall attempt to write what my own ob- 
servation teaches me, in plain homespun English, 
and hardly that, for I never received an education, 
and cannot grace my story with terms from berrow- 
ed language—nor would I do it if I could, for! 


pap 





bec 








there in the spring, exactly the same insect as dred loads of good manure annually ; this | think 
when it inhabited the apple, and can travel off as_ will pay all the expenses of their keeping until I 


sprightly, get again in some crevice, and wind a 
_web around itself again. I do not know how whol- 
ly to destroy them, as they can fly from tree to tree 
or from orchard to orchard. I have experimented 
on them for two or three years,and am satisfied 
what they are. Ifany one should wish to test 
what has been said with regard to the curculio, as 
it is called, they may obtain thousands of them by 
winding round or hanging any old cloth in the crotch 
of the trees, from the time they begin to leave the 
,apple till the time the fruit is gathered. 
|at present the best remedy would be this: In the 
‘fall, when the insect “has crept into the cloth for 
winter quarters, take the cloth from the trees and 
| put it into an oven hot enough to destroy them. 

Mr Editor, if what I have said can be wrought 





munity, it will be a satisfaction to 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 
JOSEPH BURRELLE. 
| “Quincy, 8th April, 1840. 


| 


CONNECTICUT RIVER FARMING. 


_ We are very happy in presenting to our readers 
the subjoined account of his farming from one of 
the most practical and successful cultivators in the 
highly improved part of the State in which he re- 
sides. The extracts from his communication, which 
are subjoned, follow a part of the same letter rela- 
ting to the cultivation of wheat which is given in 
the appendix under the head C. in the Third Re- 
| port of the Agriculture of Massachusetts. We 
beg leave to say, that we shall hold our friend to 
his promise and shall be happy to hear from him 
as often as his convenience permits him to commu- 
nicate to us the valuable and interesting results of 
‘his observation and experience. H. C, 





j 
{ 


| ‘To Henry Cotman, &c. &c.—Sir—Did I not 


I think | 


have not a very exalted idea of a master’s, pretend- | fear I had already. intruded on your patience, I 
ing to teach a pupil in language he cannot under-| would say a few words more about my experience 


| put them up for fatting. Farmers generally might 
make double the manure with their hogs by. only 
,Supplying them with muck, turf and leaves. In 
fact, hogs will convert almost anything into ma- 
/nure which you will give them. 

_ One word about corn, as this is our greatest crop 
}on the Connecticut River. We ought to search 
for that kind which is best adapted to our soil. I 
have tried many kinds since 1836; previous to that 
i'time I used the old large meadow corn, but that 
wants a long season; and for the two last years 
|I have had as good success with the Dutton corn 
as any I have tried. The way I manage my corn 
‘is, | never plough my greensward until I get ready 
,to plant; for two reasons, the grass, by not plough- 
}ing until May, will get up and be almost as good 


| live on the grass, and thereby prevent a great deal 
of damage which they frequently do. I have entire- 
| ly done ploughing sward land inthe fall. I am satis- 
fied it is a bad practice. When I get ready to plant 
| I turn under my green sward and roll it down with 
ia good roller; this I think indispensable. - Had I 
not extended these remarks to a great length, I 
would relate my experience in the roller the last 
year. I planted a field of fourteen acres ; we had 
ploughed and planted about two-fifths of the field 
when my brether began ; and he owned a roller with 
ime and he sent for it when we had planted as 
above stated ; his field lying about one mile from 
mine we concluded to dispense with the roller 
and use the harrow on the remainder of the field, 
and, sir, it is a fact that the part of the field that was 
rolled was not as good land as the part harrowed, 
and the manure as near alike as could be. The 
part rolled, after weeding, got the start of the part 
harrowed, and-many will testify that the first of 
July the corn where the land was rolled was one 
quarter héavier, and continued to be so through the 
season, than the part harrowed. I want my land 
turned over as flat as can be. 
In the application of manure, I always overhaul 
my manure early in the spring, and mix with it 


I mag a reader of your valuable agricultural | into any thing beneficial to our agricultural eom- | as a coat of manure ; and another is, the worms will 





stand himself, \in farming. The farm I occupy is a part of a farm 

Of this curculio, or beetle, as itis termed, | have my father formerly occupied. He used to practice 
some eight or ten at this time, in the chrysalis state. | the old-fashioned way of planting one year and 
I would here observe that ] consider them to have sowing oats-the next; then planting again. My 
three stages of existence: the first | shall call the | practice is different. The above course has a ten- 
worm in the fruit. In this state they remain trom|dency to exhaust land. My method is, to plant 
the time the egg is deposited in the fruit in July,|corn and potatoes, then sow wheat or oats, and | wij] not be as many suckers to corn where you put 
up to this time, and something later. I have them seed with grass. In this way I have green crops| jn the hill. In hoeing I never put a plough in my 
in the chrysalis at this time, but they do not get to turn under every year, and under this course my | corn, believing it to be injurious to the roots. I 
into the ground, and J think Dr Thatcher putting | land is constantly growing better. I think that in| harrow my corn the two first hoeings and the last 
them in the ground in his cellar, to be the reason | the last fifteen years I have tripled the product of | time generally hoe plain—making no hills—leay- 
they did not arrive to the perfect stage. | my farm. I did not think a few years since I | ing the ground as level as I conveniently can. 

The second stage takes place between this time could raise more than two hundred bushels of corn;; —_FinajJy, I believe if farmers would attend more 
and the middle of June: in this state they are en- the last year J have raised six hundred, bu. 600 to making manure and also improving the condi- 
veloped in a case of shelly covering: this state I | Formerly but little or no wheat ; the last tion of their land by turning under green crops, we 
term a state of embryo, in which they remain buta) year 346 3-4 | should see as great crops as they raise in the Wes- 
short time. __ | And about two hundred and fifty ofrye 250 | tern States on our hard New England soil. 

The third and next is the perfect state, in which | Now, sir, you are at liberty to set aside such 
they appear in the shape of a moth or miller; when | Making (of grain) 1196 3-4 | portions of these remarks as you please, and make 
they are ready in July again to commit their depre- ;One hundred and ninety of potatoes 190 | such use of the remainder as yot please ;—coming 
dations. )and all from about forty acres of land. I do not! from a Connecticut River farmer's pen, you cannot 


some lime, gypsum and sometimes wood ashes, and 
by the time I want to plant it is nearly all rotten. 
I plough under my long or green manure, and my 
compost sometimes put in the hill and sometimes 
spread on after ploughing and harrow it in. The 
latter mode [ think is generally the best, as there 








Now how shall we get rid of them, is the ques- | speak of this asa great yield—still itis a great yield | expect anything great. 


tion, and! cannot answer it. But sure | am they 
do not goto the ground—they do not leave the tree, 
other than those that leave in the fruit; but you 
will find them concealed under bark cracks, where 
limbs have been cut off, and in decayed spots in 
the trunks, if there be any; and they can be found 


- 


5 ad 


to what we formerly got from the same number of 
acres. The same land is capable of still greater 
improvement aud of producing one-third more then 
it now produces. 

I keep over the summer from six to eight hogs 





and eight to ten pigs ; from these | make one hun- 


' 





Respectfully yours, 


ZEBINA STEBBINS. 





| Employment is one of the best remedies for the 


disappointments of life, 
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For the New England Farmer. 


PROPER TIME FOR PRUNING FRUIT) 
TREES. 

Mr Eprror ;—Observing in several agricultu- | 
ral journals, queries respecting the proper time for | 
pruning fruit trees, 1 wish to offer, through your | 
valuable paper, the result of my experience on | 
this subject, about which there is much diversity of | 
opinion. 

I have more than three hundred fruit trees on} 
my farm, the growth of which I note with some- 
what of the interest and pleasure of a parent, 
watching the progress of his children. Some of 
these trees are young, and others are in full bear- | 
ing, and [ have pruned them at different periods, 
to learn by experience the best time. I am de- 
cidedly of opinion, that the last week in June is 
the very best time for pruning. I have made the 
experiment of pruning the same tree in May and 
June. The wound made by amputation of the 
limb at the close of June, healed much more rap- 
idly than that made in May. This experiment I 
have repeated till [am confident that the latter 
part of June is the proper time for pruning fruit 
trees. 1 made the experiment because of the va- 
rious and even contradictory opinions of writers 
on this subject, some of whom could never have 
enhanced the value of their opinions by first sub- 
jecting them to the test of experience. 

Perhaps it will be asked, why should the time 
proposed be a more fit time than April, or May, or 
any other month? The answer is, it is well 
known to the student of vegetable physiology, 
that the sap in trees flows so slowly for a short 
period after the close of the longest days in. June, 
that it inay be said to be stationary, and therefore, 
when a limb is taken off at this period, the sap 
pours out slowly and remains around the orifice of 
the wounded bark, forming a cicatrice ofa rapid 
growth. If you remove a limb early in the season, 
April if you please, the wound heals slowly and 
the tree is injured, and. why? Because in the 
opening Spring the sap flows in so rapid a current 
that tt forces itself out at the wound, runs down 
the tree, and thus seriously injures, and perhaps 
destroys it. All this injury to the tree is avoided 
by pruning the Jast week in June, because, as I 
before said, at this period the sap is almost sta- 
tionary. 

Some of your readers may say, I have proned 
my trees at such, or sucha time, anid they have 
done very well, and therefore it is not material 
when we prune. But, Mr Editor, this only proves 
how nature will survive all our mangling and mar- 
ring her beautiful works, and continue to pour out | 
to us her bounties, after all our neglect, or injuri- | 
ous interference. We should study her operations 
and learn her laws by careful and long continued 
observation ; and when we have learned them, we 
should mould our opinions and conform our prac- 
tice to them. D. P. W. 

Dedham, May 22, 1840. 








PLYMOUTH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
REPORLT ON INVENTIONS. 

We award to Fobes, Crane & Co. of West | 
Bridgewater, for an improvement on Cooking Stove, 
$5, and 1 vol. New England Farmer. 

To John A, Conant 2d, of East Bridgewater, for 
an improved Leather Roller, $4, and I vol. N. E. 
Farmer. 





To William Turner of Bridgewater, for Corn 


| Sheller, $1, and 1 vol. Yankee Farmer. 


To George W. Pratt of Bridgewater, for a new 
constructed Straw Gauge, $1. 

To Jonathan Whipple, of Grafton, Leather Cut- 
ter, $2. 

To Sproat & Andrews, for a Patent Board Saw 
Reliever, &3. 

To Seth Pratt, Jr., of Bridgewater, for a Bu- 
gle, $2. 

Most of the articles are in a highly finished 
state, and give evidence of increased improvement 
in the meehanic arts. The bugle, by Mr Pratt, | 
we consider, though we are no musicians, to be 
particularly an article of superior workmanship. 

All of which is submitted, 
SOLOMON HAYWARD, 
Per Order 





REPORT ON FRUITS. 
To George Thompson, Middleboro’, for a fine head | 
of Cauliflower, #1 00 | 
“* Abram Washburn 2d, Bridgewater, a sam- | 
ple of large Rohan Potatoes, (having raised 
from 3 lbs. of seed, 729 lbs. of potatoes, 
* Abram Washburn, Bridgewater, for large 
Squashes, (having raised 595 Ibs. from 4 
seeds, 


« William 


2 00 


Smith, East Bridgewater, for 


| At Salem, five months, 


the horses of the Salem stage, 
twenty five in number, from Tons ewt. qrs. lbs 
April 1, to Oct. 1, 1816, viz: a CUO 
At thirty dollars per ton, (the low- 


est price in Salem,) $660 00 
Whole amount consumed by the 
same number of horses, from 
Oct. 1, 1816, to April 1, 1817, 
Tons ewt. qrs. Ibs. Cost, 
Straw, 15 13 0 O-— $187 80 
Hay, 2 1 0 Q sl 00 268 80 


Saving in using chopped fodder 
five months, 391 20 
Total saving in using the Straw 


Cutter nine months, viz: at 
Newburyport, four months, 
389 77 


391 20 
Total, $788 97 


WINE. 


I think if iny fellow citizens would consider the 


2 00 | great expense, risk, and uncertainty, of being sup- 


plied with wine from the usual source under the 
present prospect of affairs in Europe, and with what 
ease and trifling expense a wholesomer and better 


|wine (if they should discard prejudice) may be 


Squashes, 2 gg | made from the materials of our own country, they 


(He received 21 seeds from Providence, 


would use greater exertions for that purpose than 
heretofore ; and as | have heard of many who have 





from which he raised nearly a ton of 
squashes. ‘Ihe acorn squash was the va- 
riety.) 


“ Sylvanus Barrow, Middleboro’, for large 
Squashes, (the largest weighed 91 |bs.,) 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. COLLAMORE. 


3 00 


CHOPPING HAY. 

The following is a statement of Brnsamin 
Have, proprietor of a line of stages running be- 
tween Boston and Newburyport. It is a correct 
statement of the saving made by the use of Straw 
Cutters in preparing the food for his horses. 

“ The whole amount of hay pur- 
chased from April 1, to Oct. 1, 

1836, (six months,) and used at Tons ewt. qrs. lbs. 

the stage stable, was 32 4 0 00 
At $25 per ton, (the lowest price 

at which hay was purchased in 

1816,} 

From Oct. 1, 1816, to April tf, 
1817, whole amount of hay and 
straw purchased for, and con- 
sumed by the same number of 
herses, viz: 


#800 00 


Tons ewt. qrs. ibs. Cost. 
Straw, 11°18 3 10 $160 22 
Hay, 13.144 1 00 350 00 


$510 23 
Deduct on hand, April 1, 
1817, by estimation, 
four tons more than 
there was Oct. 1, 1816, 
at $25 per ton, $100 00 
Saving by the use of Straw Cut- 
ter, four months of the last six 
months, or the difference in ex- 
pense in feeding with cut fod- 
der, and that which is uncut, 
Whole amount of hay used for 


R410 23 


389 77 


tried, and had their wine spoil, [ will give you 
'a brief account of my method, which has always 
| succeeded well. 


I gather the fruit when dry and full ripe, viz :— 
/currants, gooseberries, morella, cherries, (I make 
no doubt but the common red pie cherries would 
do as well, but have not tried them,) mash them 
and extract the juice, using as little water as is 
| really necessary forvthat purpose ; then add sugar 
to the juice till it’tis agreeable to the palate. I 
find that a pound or pound and a half is sufficient 
| for the tartest fruit; when the sugar is dissolved 
| put it in a clean sweet cask for fermentation, fill- 
l|ing it up two or three times a day, till it dischar- 
ges a clear froth, then check the fermentation grad- 
ualiy by putting the bung in slack ; when the fer- 
mentation has nearly subsided, rack it off into a 
clean cask, or return it into the same, after rins- 
‘ing it well with gravel, or something with the wa- 
‘ter to scour off the yeast which adheres to the 
\inside. Before the liquor is put in, I burn a sul- 
_pher match in the cask ; then put in it one or one 
and a half pints good apple or French brandy to a 
gallon, the former is best. In about a month it 
should be racked as before, and repeated several 
times in a year; and if it is left to dribble slowly 
each time of racking, it will facilitate its age, as, 
passing through the atmosphere, gives an oppor- 
tunity of evaporation.— Farmers’ Cabinet 





Manure is the great agent for the increase of 
crops—we desire to know how we shall employ 
this agent to afford us the greatest vearly income, 
A good direction is furnished us in the maxim of a 

| very useful ag riculturist of our own time and country 
in this particular, which is, * to extend a given 
quantity of inanure over as great a portion of the 
field cultivated as possible, so as to cause the field 
to yield an improved quantity of crop, the ground 
being left better after the crop than it was before.” 
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For the New England Farmer. 


LETIER FROM WILLIAM FOSTER, Esa. 
Boston, 24th May, 1840. 
Mr Cotman—lI will add afew words to the con- 
cluding part of my letter of the 2st of February, 
printed the 15th of April. The subject under con- 
sideration was the raising of forest trees. 
The reasons alledged by the experienced French 


quire too much labor for a country where labor is 


‘counting for their large products. 


agriculturist: whose practice was noticed in my let- | 


ter, were —fir-t, the very natural one, of giving the 
same exposition to the sun, in the new location, 
which the tree had enjoyed in its native bed; and 


not exposing its most tender and susceptible parts | 


to the cold blasts of the north. Next it 
observed th t nature furnishes the strongest roots 
on that side from whence the strongest winds come ; 
and by reversing this order, weakness assumes the 
place where strength is required. 
nature is very fertile in her resources, in adapting 
herself to circumstances, both in the animal and the 
vegetable kingdoms, still both these patients inust 


may be) 


And although | 


suffer more or less by the unskilful treatment of! 
the doctors, and the greater or less deviation from | 


her general laws. Aquatic plants ‘commonly fail 


when transplanted to dry places; and the plants of 


hot climates will thrive in colder ones only by a 
gradual and slow education. ‘The vine and the ol- 
ive, since a period in the record of history, would 
hardly grow in Italy; and now the former has pro- 
gressed northward, half through France and Ger- 
many; andthe latter is still making »progress in 
the same direction. The observations, above on 
forest trees, will be admitted, probabiy, as cqually 
applicable to fruit trees, 
forest trees, on a large scale, can hardly be expect- 
ed in this country, nor is,it necessary, where na- 
ture has supplied us with such an abundance of 
them, and which require but little care, but more 
economy, 

Wherever an inroad is about to be made into a 
wood lot, for the sake of the wood alone, and the 
owner would be willing to have x new crop of 
wood on the same land, I would advise—first, to 
mark out the space to be cleared and surround it, 
by felling trees on its borders, in the shape of a 
fence; which, with a little labor, in the winter, 
when labor is cheap, would be sufficient to keep 
out the cattle: then cut clean, or leave as many 
smal] trees only as can escape the woodfall. ‘This 
patch will soon be covered with a thrifty growth; 
and all the more thrifty for the protection of the 
neighboring forest. I think it advisable to keep 
the north side of the wood-lot whole, or merely to 
thin it, by taking away some of its largest trees ; 
and felling them northerly, so as to spare the young- 
er growth as much as possible from the felling. 

The difference between the growth of the small 
vegetation in places sheltered from the north winds, 
and that exposed to al] winds, is 80 well understood 
by the gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, that they 
build high and expensive fences to protect their 
gardens. Now as Indian corn is sometimes cut 
off by early frosts, would it not be well to try some 
experiments, to ascertain the difference of time 
necessary to mature this grain in sheltered and un- 
sheltered places; and at the same time to keep an 
account of the relative yield, If such experiments 
are made and published, all the attending circum- 
stances should be related. 

Assoiling, clover and Inzerne have, I presume, 
been discussed in all our agricultural papers al- 
ready. The mode gf using this green food may re- 


The transplantitg of | 





so high as in America. 
tice some of its advantages, because there may be 
persons with small farms and large families who 
might find it for their interest to practice this cul- 
ture, 

On the smal! farms in France, the practice is 
very general ; and this is one of the means of ac- 


and clover are cut daily, with the sickle, in quan- 
tities necessary for the daily consumption, and car- 
ried to the barnyard on horses, jacks, or in hand- 
carts; and more often on the backs of the laborers. 


The same beds may be cut several times, and thus | 


by a proper arrangement, a daily crop is secured. 
As the cattle destroy as much with their feet as 
they eat, so much is saved by this mode of feeding, 
and the quantity of manure is increased, while its 
quality is improved. From the labor of bringing 
this green fodder to the cattle we mnust deduct that 
of driving the cattle to the fodder, as well as the 


waste of trampling ; thus the apparent cost of this | 


transportation is-not the real one. Moreover, these 


Hut it may be well to no- | 


There, luzerne | 
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and imperceptible that retrograde movement might 
be. From independent owners of large farms, they 
would become independent half owners of mortgage 
farms, paying taxes on Jand not theirown, These 
large farms would soon pass out of their hands, and 
they would become tenants-at-will of small patches 
of land; and finally, as in the old world, merely 

‘day-laborers, under hard masters, and great mo- 
nopolizers of all the land. 

Who then has a deeper interest in good govern- 
ment than independent farmers? They cannot, as 
a body, take an active part in government, for their 
scattered position, although they are numerous, 
prevents their having the same weight in govern- 
ment as some other classes which can tnore easily 
|combine: therefore, their only means of contribu- 
‘ting towards good government is, in the choice of 
‘its agents ; and this can be done only through their 
‘representatives. In the choice of these represen- 
| tatives, there can be no doubt that they are guided 
by what seems to be their true interest; they gener- 
ally choose the best nen. 

Now I will conclude this short article by advis- 


| 


4 
4 
{ 
i 


viscous, pulpy grasses keep the ground moist, and | ing farmers, after having used al] possible discre- 
draw much of their nourishment from the air and the | tion in the choice of their representatives, to be 
dews, and warmth also from the same source, in the stii] more particular in examining the conduct of 
absence of the sun, as the thermometer would show | those representatives in the performance of their 


if applied 

The choice of seed is attended to in our country 
I find, particularly in the case of Indian corn. But 
I do not know if it be so with small grain. I[ will 
therefore mention the practice in Brittany, a prov- 
ince of France, now called Finisterre. 


During the long winter evenings the farmers | 


spread on their tables sowie of the best and ripest 
of their small grains; and there they pick out the 
best grains for seed. When I first saw this slow 
work, I told my father-in-law that Yankees would 
invent some mechanical process to do this work 
quicker. But, said he, not so effectually, perhaps ; 
for it requires some experience to know what are 
the best seeds, In favor of the plan, generally, he 
said, that a bad seed occupied as much ground and 
cost as much preparatory labor as a good one. 

in my next I shall offer a few hints on the treat- 
ment of cider. 

Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
WM. FOSTER. 


Forthe N. E. Farmer. 


POLITICS FOR FARMERS. 

lam aware, Mr Editor, that your paper, very 
properly, eschews politics; and although the head- 
ing of this article would seem to promise nothing 
else, I will assure you that politics, in the usual 
sense of that word, are now the farthest from my 
thoughts. Good farmers cannot belong to that in- 
triguing, idle and mischievous race called politi- 
cians: their farms, their barns, and their household 
require all their attention. Absence from these ru- 
ral scenes and neglect of the duties they imply, 
would soon make them very fit subjects for politics 
indeed ; fur they would become embarrassed, and 
the fit tools for every political intrigue. 

But farmers, whose whole time and talents, in 
conjunction with the strictest economy, are neces- 
sary for the advancement of their interest and the 
maintenance of their honorable station in society, 


legislative duties : this will be an infallible test of 
| the goodness of their choice, and will induce them 
|to re-elect the same men, or to replace them with 
others who will avoid the errors for which they 
should be displaced; which errors should be made 
as public as possible. 

The errors the most fatal to the farming interest 
are—putting in office such men as would not ob- 
tain the suffrage of a town meeting of a virtuous, 
frugal, and sober community in the country; men 
who have not been able to conduct successfully 
their own private affairs; men who are suspected, 
even, of dissipation and disorderly habits in all 
their various forms ; men who are known to grow 
rich on small salaries, and living at the same time 
better than others who have the same income ; in 
fine, bad husbands, bad fathers, and bad neighbors ; 
men who are too prodigal of the public treasures ; 
for they must be replenished directly or indirectly 
by the farmer’s labors. Farmers and mechanics 
may rest assured that all the expenses of State, ne- 
cessary or unnecessary, come from their labors ; and 
the greater those expenses are, the greater the 
; drafts on their labor: the lighter those expenses 
j are, the better is the government; and none but 
ithe best and most virtuous men will ever succeed, 

or even wish to establish and maintain such a gov- 
} ernment. 
Now, Mr Editor, | submit it to you to say wheth- 
ler I have written one word which can be forced 
into a construction of party politics, 
Honest Ponicy. 








| Pay as you go.—To deal for ready money only, 
in all the departments of domestic arrangement, is 
| the truest economy. Ready money will always 
' command the best and cheapest of every article of 
| consumption, if expended with judgment; and the 
| dealer who means to act fairly will always prefer it. 
| ‘Trust not him who seeins more anxious to give 
icredit than to receive cash. He hopes to secure 
| your custom by having a hold upon you in his 


have a deep interest in good government ; for with- | books ; and will make up for the credit he gives 
out that, their time, their talents, and their strictest | You, either by an extra price or an inferior article. 
economy would avail them nothing: their progress | Such men depend on unfair dealing for their cus- 
would be downward, most certainly ; however slow ' tom,—Farmers’ Cabinet, 
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RHODE ISLAND AGRICULTURE. 


We have great pleasure in presenting the fullow- 
ing account of his year’s operations from one of the 


England. Mr Antony’s farm does not embrace a 
large extent or variety of agricultural operations ; 
but as far as it extends, it may be considered as 
pattern farming. Of his improvements we have 
spoken repeatediy before. ‘They are skilful and 
beautiful, and do him the highest credit. We have 
only one wish in respect to him and his farm; and 
that is, that he was on this side of the line, that he 
might come in as a competitor for some of our no- 
ble State premiums. We know he has no low am- 
bition; but an ambition to make any portion of 
this earth which heaven puts under our custody, as 
productive and beautiiul as labor or skill or art can 
render it, is an ambition with which a generous 
and grateful mind inay justly be satisfied. H.C. 


Report of the Farmof Wm. Rotch, Jr., North Provi- 


dence, Rhode Island, under the management of | 


Adam Antony ; and considerably devoted to the 
sale of milk in the city of Providence. 


Tillage 30 acres. 
English mowing is *« 
Pasture 2G 
Wood 30 = 


Total 104 acres. 
Soil generally dry and sandy ; some redeemed 
peat ineadow ; much of the land formerly covered 


with pine. 
Live Stock. 

Horse 1 
Oxen 2 
Cows , 18 
Amouut of sales in 1839 $3294 85 
Value of produce used or on hand 308 50 
Labor in improvements charged to the 

owner 125 00 


Incidental improvements on the farm, 
the Jawful interest on which is 
added to the next year’s rent 

Cost of labor on the farm, inciuding 
board 

Incidental expenses 


mount of Produce in 1839. 


English hay, tons 50—average yield 


252 36 


02 
04 


696 
1394 


per acre 2 3-4 tons. | 
Millet, + @& ‘ ‘ OSes 
Indian corn, bush. 258 + * 64 1-2 bush. 
Barley cut for fodder, tons 10+ * = 13-4 ton. 
Potatoes, bush. 52 ‘ ¢ 236 bush. 


Turnips (French) bu. 500 ‘ «¢ 650 « 
Swedish turnips, bushels 800 
Beef fatted, 0500 Ibs. 
Pork, 556 + 
Corn fodder, tons 6 
Manure made. cords 100, 

‘ bought, ashes 1400 bushels. 

Votes by Mr Antony. 


Expense of cultivating crops per acre — 


Indian corn $47 
Oats 24 
Barley 24 
Potatoes 44 
Ruta baga 47 
Beets 53 
Carrots 59 
Hay, including getting, &e. 24 
Millet 24 


best farmers not in Rhode Island only, but in New | 


l a's ee 7 
| Average yield of a cow per annum, in milk, 513! 


| gallons. 
| Beef animals fatted on hay, Indian meal, flax- 
‘seed oil meal, and vegetables. 
Pork fatted on Indian meal and boiled potatoes. 
Seven cords of manure were applied to an acre ; 
and of ashes from 100 to 240 bushels. 
| Lime and gypsum have not been found useful.— 
| Ashes are of great utility. 
| Ground oyster shells are, perhaps, good for noth- 
ling. No difference has been perceived in the ef- 
fects of fresh or spent ashes. Potash, at the rate 
|of 150 Ibs. to the acre, has been found beneficial, 
jand the same quantity of nitre. Have tried them, 
/ however, but one year, and know nothing of ed 
| permanency of either. 
| The most profitable articles of cultivation are | 
considered millet and clover on light and sandy | 
soils. On such as are of a better quality and firm- | 
ler texture, the root culture is perhaps the most | 
| profitable. 





| Considerable hay and some vegetables are sold, | 
|but much the greater part of the produce is con- | 
| verted into beef and milk. | 
| | 
ta | 
ESSEX AGRICULTURE. 
| The following account was received 
|unfortunately was mislaid. It has not suffered by | 
| keeping ; and will be read with much pleasure. It | 
‘is a fair sample of New England farming; and | 
| shows a highly productive result. Very many are | 
‘those who fall far below this product, over those 
/who attain it, from the same number of acres.— 
| Those whose imaginations and avarice are extend- 
ed far beyond what is reasonable, see in such hum- 
| ble results as these, nothing to admire; but look 
with disdain upon such, in their opinion, meagre 
returns. Yet it is by sucha process and under cir- 
cumstances thus restricted, that vast numbers in 
| New England have found not only competence but 
| independence ; and have laid the foundation, indeed 
have carried up the superstructure of Jarge and am- 
ple estates. H.C, 


by us, but | 








Mr Corman—Sir—I have seen in one of the 
'N. E. Farmers that you should like to have a state- | 
'ment of the produce of some of our farms. My farm | 

is in Newbury, about one mile south of Newbury- | 
port. I have about 20 acres of good tillage land, | 
and about 15 acres of grass land too clayey for | 
‘easy tillage. I have 20 acres of salt and black | 
grass neadow: the remainder is pasture and wood- | 
land, containing in the whole about 110 acres—on | 
| which has been raised the present season 200 bush- | 
lels of corn on about five acres, manured in the hill. 
LE think that the storm of the 28th of August, de- 
stroyed one fifth of the crop. Six acres planted 
_with potatoes, manured partly in hills and partly 
|ploughed in, produced 1500 bushels, One 
jand three quarters of onions, 740 bushels ; one acre , 
,of winter rye, 26 bushels; three acres barley, 100 
bushels; one acre of oats, 75 bushels; one 
acre cut for fodder, not threshed. The oats were 
raised on pasture land never ploughed but once, 
and planted with potatoes the last year and manur- | 
ed in hills, this year harrowed, and 200 bushels of | 
leached ashes spread on. I have 40 tons of Eng- | 
lish hay, cut the present season; IGtons of black | 
grass hay, 15 tons of salt and fresh hay, 60 barrels | 
of winter apples, 11 barrels of cider, 40 bushels of | 
beets and carrots, some pears, peaches, grapes and | 
plums. I keep 1 horse, 4 oxen, 9 cows; calves | 


acre 


other 
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sold 50 dollars; milk sold at the house 1500 gal - 
lons at 14 cents; and made some cheese in the hot 
weather. I have a son who takes the principal care 
of the farming. We hire two men seven months, 
at 17 and 18 dollars per month. We buy manure 
in Newburyport at $1 75 and $2 per joad of half 
a cord or more; ashes G cents a bushel, I sell hay 
at $14 per ton. Onions ure at 50 cents a 
bushel. Onion ground we manure with about 12 
loads to the acre; plough it in the fall; about 15th 
of April plough it again and sow when the ground 
is fit. I sow in rows 16 inches apart, three pounds 
of seed to the acre; two pounds are enough if we 
were sure all would be right: I think if we have 
plenty of manure it is best to plough itin; if we 
have not a plenty, make the best of it and put it in 
the hills; then we shall not miss unless a very dry 
season. ‘T’o cultivate an of onions on my 
ground, would cost about 25 days labor. 


sold 


acre 


Summary of the Above. 
No. of acres, 110. 
Products.—Indian corn, on 5 acres, 200 bushels, 
Potatoes, 6 acres, 1500 bushels. 
Onions, 1 3-4 acre, 740 ‘ 
Beets and carrots, 40 ‘ 
Winter rye, one acre, 26 * 


Barley, 3 acres, 100 
Oats, | acre, 75 
English hay, 40 tons. 
Black grass, 16 * 
Salt and fresh hay, 15 § 


Winter apples, barrels 60 


Cider, ‘ i} 
Milk sold at the house at 14 cts. per gall., 1500 
gallons. 


Calves sold, 50 dollars. 

I raise plenty of peas, beans, cabbages, turnips, 
squashes, &&c. 

I should like to find some machine to dig pota- 
toes with oxen or horses 

November 28, 1839. 


Quick as Megic.—In the presence of seveuty- 
eight persons in London, a parcel of rags were re- 


| cently taken, made into paper, dried, and printed on 


in five mmutes ! When this celerity becomes uni- 
versal, loafere will have to dodge paper mills, or 
their ragged vestments will be whipped off and ex- 
hibited uader tueir noses in the shape of a hand- 
bill, advertising them as vagrants before they know 
it!—- Western Farmer. 

The writer remembers the time when a pen of 
sheep were shown as candidates fur a prize ata 
public exhibition #1 England, after which they were 


| shorn, and the weo) was scoured, carded, spun, dyed, 


made into cloth, cut and made into.a coat, which 
was worn by one of the officers of the society at 


ithe public dinner-table on the same day !!—Far- 


mer's Cabinet. 


«In the preservation of seeds, grain and vegeta- 
bles, infinitely more pains are taken in Europe than 
with us, to preserve the yarieties distinct and una- 
dulterated. In the highlands of Scotland there are 
certain districts appropriated solely to garden seeds, 
and no two varieties that are in danger of becoming 
adulterated by being placed near each other, are 
allowed to be cultivated in the same district.” 


It is said fresh meat may be preserved free from 
taint for many months, by keeping it immersed in 
molasses, 
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stock, tv a ton of the best hay ; and the manure applied 
to the corn crop may be expected to yield its advanta- 
ges to the land for at least three years after its applica- 
tion. No crop, ifit be well cultivated, affords a better 
preparation for a crop of wheat. What we have said 
of corn applies to many other crops. If we take land 
yielding but a ton of hay to the acre, and should value 
this hay at ten dollars per ton, and allow half that sum 
for getting the hay and keeping the land in condition, 
there will remain five dollars as the annual income of 
this land. But in general sueh land would not in any 
part of the State, be valued at more than thirty dollars 
per acre ; whereas at fifty dollars per acre, it would be 
equal to a return of ten per cent. upon its value. 


AY Wal GQwaranw WAU, 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


Boston, Wepnespay, June 3, 1840. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO AGRICULTURE IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 


It is often sneeringly asked, what are the encourage- 
ments to agriculture in Massschusetts ? Her climate is 
cold; her soil hard, and much of it sterile and unproduc- 
tive; and labor expensive and difficult to be procured ; 
and we have comparatively no mineral manures by 


which an exhausted soil may be rendered productive. | ‘There is another fact in the case, that in general, oth- 


er circumstances being equal, the agricnitural popula- 
tion of Massachusetts are in respect to their pecuniary 
We do not! condition, as well situated as any class in the communi- 
propose to go largely into this subject at this time; and/ ty, ‘There are indeed many and painful exceptions, 
we shall throw out only a few hints for others to work | where farmers invoived in dent beyond the hope of ex- 
up at their leisure; and suggest such data as may af-| trication, find themselves burdened by heavy mortgages, 
ford the groundwork of sound inferences and conclu- | and their estates gradually wasting away under the dis- 
sions. astrous accumulation of unpaid interest. So, likewise, 
it may be said of every other class in the community. 
But such results are in general traceable to other causes 
than their farms; to speculation in wild lands, in multi- 
caulis trees, in factory stock, or some other departure 
from their legitimate pursuits. In general such results 
are not referrible to the cultivation of their farms, but 
to the neglect of cultivation; and we may believe it 
may be said, with perfect truth, that there is not a well 
cultivated and well managed farm in the State, which 
does not yield a profitable return. 


We admit all these disadvantages ; and yet in spite of 
them all we believe there are few situations where ag- 





riculture affords a more full compensation. 


We state with entire confidence, as we have stated on | 
other oceasions, and shall repeat it again and again, be- 
* cause we think it should not be forgotten, that there has 
not come under our observation in any part of the State, 
a single agricultural improvement intelligently and skil- 
fully conducted, where the returns have not been most 
ample ; and in many cases the product# of the two first 
years succeeding the improvement, have more than re- 
paid all the expenditure. The improvements to which 
we refer, have been effected by removing stones from 
land; by ditching and diaining: by gravelling low 


In this case we seldom do justice to the farm. We 
meadows ; and by high cultivation and manuring. Some | credit it with that only which we sell, without making 
of the most expensive improvements of this kind have any allowance for that which we get and use from it. 
cost, in removing stone, for example, one hundred and Large families, even with moderate labor, are often sus- 
fifty dollars per acre; and the land which previous to | tained from a farm without any credit being given to 
the improvement was deemed of little or no value, now | the farm for their support. 
yields three tons of hay to the acre, and in a neighbor- 
hood where this hay always commands the highest 
price. Nowestimating the hay at 15 dollars per ton, 
the crop would produce 45 dollars. Allow half of this 
sum for getting the hay and keeping the land in condi- 


They have from it house 
rent, fuel, milk, cheese, butter, eggs, poultry, vegeta- 
bles, fruit, bread, beef, pork, mutton, wool, and these in 
no measured quantities; and yet though beyond this the 
farm pays its taxes and the expense of its hired labor, 


these farmers will be incessantly complaining of the un- 
tion, and this will leave $22 50 as the annual income of . ™ 

’ — sete apis: "' profitableness of agriculture. 
the Jan’; and this is the lawful interest of 375 dollars. | 
What more certain or what better stock as an invest- | 
ment is to be found than this ? | 





We add in the last place, that there are innumerable 
instances scattered all over the commonwealth, in its 
most favored and in some of its least favored localities, 
of men who have’acquired by honest industry, sobriety 
and frugality, by farming even in Massachusetts, not 


We lay it down as a sound, undeniable position, that 
there is not a single crop cultivated among us, if the 
cultivation be judicious and faithful, whieh does not re- only a competence but an independence ; have brought 
turn anample profit. Crops which in defiance of all | up large families well; given them the best advantages 
propriety are planted on Jands not at all suited to their ofeducation ; and though beginning life perhaps in debt, 
growth, which are only half tilled, imperfectly or im-| and with nothing to depend on but their own hands, 
properly manured, choked with weeds or injured by | have kept themselves without embarrassment, have 
wetness, certainly are not to be taken into the account. | maintained their families with respectability, have ex- 


But those which are cultiveted with sound judgment! ercised a generous and unstinted hospitality, and have 
and fidelity, on a soil adapted to the nature of the crop, | 








Pa ; oe enough to enable them to pass the evening of life with- 
and thoroughly prepared, never fail, with a propitious | 


: J a out fear or want. 
season, to yield a fair profit. 


One of the most expensive 
crops cultivated among us is Indian corn. With good | 
cultivation it certainly is not difficult to get fifty bush- 
els to the acre. 
return is $37 50. 
at an expensive rate for this crop, very likely it would 
bring us in debt. But the fam ought to produce its 
own manure. Not charging the manure, therefore, the 
cultivation and harvesting are not likely to exceed 20 or 
25 dollars. But the balance which remains after these 
expenses are deducted is not the only profitaccruing from 
the crop. 


We leave these considerations to our readers, not dis- 
posed longer to tax their indulgence; but shall ask leave 
on some more convenient occasion to resume and en- 


Valuing this at 75 cents per bushel. the f 
P large upon the subject. H.C, 


Now if we must buy all our manure | 


BEET SUGAR. 
Preparations are niaking in some parts of the country 
to go largely into the cultivation of beets for sugar. In 
the neighborhood of Baltimore one gentlemen, it is said, 


has sixty and another eighty acres in beets for this pur- 


The fodder from an acre of corn yielding 50 pose. A gentleman familiar with the cultitivation of 


bushels, if well cured, is fully equal for almost any 








the cane and the manufacture of sugar in Louisiana, eays) 


distinctly and emphatically from his own experiments, 
having made 600 Ibs. of beet sugar the last year, that he 
has no doubt that the cultivation of beets for this pur- 
pose in climates congenial to it, will yield a larger profit 
than the cane, taking into the account the value of the 
material remaining forthe feed of stock, and actually 
more pounds of sugar to the acre. He thinks he has 
made very important impovements in the preparation 
of the beet and the extraction of the saccharine matter; 
and is in the process of erection of alarge establishment 
in the vicinity of Baltimore. H.C. 


SILK. 


The product of silk is spiritedly engaged in in many 
parts of the country ; and this year will, in respect to 
Vast 
numbers of the multicaulis have, in some situations been 
thrown away from the impossibility of finding persons 
who were willing to accept them as a gift; but on the 
other hand, many individuals who had large plantations 
set out with no view io the production of silk, but solely 
with a view to speculation, from being unable to sell 
their trees, have turned their attention to feeding worms. 
We have no doubt, where cheap labor or that which 
would otherwise be unproductive, can be obtained, the 
production of silk will yield not only a fair but an ample 
profit, and make a valuable branch of husbandry even 
in New England. Perhaps in the end, after the tender 
trees become acclimated, or the mode of managing them 
is better understood, our State will prove more favorable 
than other parts of the country, as temperate or rather 
cold latitudes are found to produce a better silk, and to 
be more congenial to the health of the worms than hot 
climates. Extensive cocooneries are already in opera- 
tion in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, and Virginia, besides several in different 
parts of Massachusetts May the best success attend 
them. 4 H. C. 


this matter, be prolific in most important results. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, May 30th, 1840. 


Native Flowers, from Miss Dix, Dr Harris, and Mr 
Parker. 

Bouquets, from Messrs Jno. Hovey, R. Howe, Miss 
Sumner, A. Bowditch, W. Kenrick, and 8. Walker. 


Viola grandiflora, from A. Bowditch, and S. Walker 
Erica, ventricosa: in fine order, fron Mr Eustis, Oak 


Street, Boston. 

From William Kenrick, Iris, varieties large Blue, 
Versicolor, Graminea, ot Grass-leaved, tall, blue, and 
beautiful; Swertii, new and beautiful; Florentina, 
\S hite. Ponies, Moutan, P. Rubra, P. Carnea, P. Ro- 
sea, and some-other kinds. Laburnum or Golden Chain, 
Yellow Flowering Horse Chestnut. Harrison’s Double 
Yellow Roses, Narcissus, Blue ‘Tradescantia, London 
Pride, Hemerocallis flava, or Yellow Day Lily, Purple 
Beech, Wistaria Consequana, which bloomed this year 
ina splendid mass, and is perfectly hardy in high and 
elevated situations. 

For the Committee. 
Ss. WALKER, Chairman. 

Leached ashes are worth at least six cents per bushel, 
to incorporate into a gravelly soil; and unleached are 
worth four times aa much as leathed. Care should be 
taken to mix unleached ashes with the soil.— Albany 
Cult. 





The communication of W. B, shall have a place in 
our next. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpary, June 1, 1840. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


At Market 320 Beef Cattle, (including 35 unsold last | 


week) 20 pairs Working Oxen, 40 Cows and Calves, 
140 Sheep and 450 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —We reduce our quotations to 
correspond with sales. 


First quality, $6 75 a $7.00. Second quality, $6 25a 


$670. Third quality, $5 75 a $6 25. 

Working Oxen.—A few sales at $75, $30, $92, $110, 
and $140. 

Cows and Calves.—$20, $21, $25, SWS, $32, ond 
$40 

Sheep.— Lots at $3 75, $4 00, and $4 12. 

Swine.—“ Dull.’ Lots to peddle, were sold at 4 1-4 
a4 1-2 for sows, and 5 1-4.a 5 1-2 for barrows. At re- 
tail from 5 to 7 1-2. 

100 Beef Cattle unsold. 





THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending May 31. 





~~ May, 1840. | 7A.M.|12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind. 


Monday, 25| 52 | 76 | 57 | S. E. 
Tuesday, 26; 50 | 78 on * 
Wednesday, 27| 58 | 84 | ye. |) OW. 
Thursday, 23; 65 | 90 7e | OW. 
Friday, 29) 65 | 77 63 . 
Saturday, 30} 53 72 | 6! S E. 
Sunday, 31| 60 | 80 63 | S.B. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 

A valuable Farm in Harvard, County of Worcester, the 
well known Bromfield Place; an cnadilans dairy farm, well 
wooded, the house spacious, fitted for two distinct families. 
The situation among the most pleasant to be found, especially 
for a private or high school. Reine a part of a farm is a 
beautiful sheet of water, containing two islands belonging to 
theestate. Inquire of the subscriber at South Natick. 
June 3. {. H. T. BLANCHARD. 





WALK ER’S SPLENDID TULIPS 


Are now open for exhibition, at the Public Garden, foot of 


Beacon Street, and wil] continue for several days. 

Since the last exhibition, great additions and improve- 
ments have been made. The bed, the present season, will 
coutain upwards of 4000 Bulbs, all of them rare, and the 
Flowers very beautiful ; among them will be found several 
varieties that obtained the Queen of England’s Plate Prize, 
at Hampton, in May, 1838. 

A suitable House, 120 feet long, by 18 feet wide, to com- 
port with the dimensions of the Bed (which is double the 
usual size) has heen erected by the Trustees of the Garden, 
and all the arrangements have been made with reference to 
the gratification of the Public. 


Admission to the Tulips, Garden, and the Conservatory, 


124 cents. 
Open every day, (Sundays excepted) from sunrise until 

sunset. 
May 16. 


CARNATIUN SEED. 
The Subscribers have received from Rotterdam, a small 
quantity of extra fine Carnation Seed, saved from one hun- 
dred choice varieties, which they offer at 25 cents per paper. 
We have tried it, and find that it vegetates freely. It cost 
us 30 guilders per ounce, and from the reprsseutation made, 
no doubt will give satisfaction to those whu may be disposed 
to try it. We have also very fine carnation seed at 124 cents 
per paper. ‘lhe seed muy be sown with good success any 
time in May or June. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
May 20. 


"THE BOWS COUNTRY BOOK | 

Of amusements, pleasures and pursuits, illustrated with 
22 original desigus. {3y Witttam Howirr. One of the 
best books for jads ever published. For sale by 

Apri} 29, JOSEPH BRECK & CO 





FOR SALE. 
_ For sale a fine heifer Calf, from one of the best cows in 
the country, and by the celebrated Ayrshire bull imported by 
Mr Cushing. Inquire at this office; or at Winships’ estab 
lishment at Brighton. May 20. 
Li BOR MANURE. 

150 Casks Lime, partially damaged, will be sold low, by 
the subscribers, at No. 30 Sea Street, Boston. 

May 20: 3w SOLOMON PIPER & CO. 


We quote a few extra, $7 25. | 


| SCYTHES, RAKES, &c. 

| The subscribers offer for sale a very extensive and com- 
| plete assortment of Scythes, Rakes, &c. consisting in part of 
' 300 dozen Phillips, Messer and Colby’s superior Scythes. 


50 “ Metcalf’s do do. 
50 “ ‘Taft's cast steel do. do. 
25 “ English do. do. Grass do 
io * do. do. do. Cradle do. 
lo * do. do. do. Border do. 
100 “ Hall’s Rakes, superior. 
loo * Wilder & Eddy ‘'s do. do. 
| 200 “ Common do. do. 
|} 100 ‘* Clapp’s patent Scythe Snaiths. 
50 “ Baker’s do. do. do. 
; 100 * Common do do. de. 
2500 ‘“ Austin’s superior Rifles. 
2000 “ Common do. 
| 1000 * Seythe Stenes 
; 100 “ Grain Cradles superior. 


They would respectfully ca!! the attention of Dealers and 
Agriculturists to the above assortment, which consists of 
many of the best kinds now in use, and which they are pre 
pared to sell at the very lowest prices. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
51 G- 52 North Market Street. 


May 20. 
FARM FOR SALE. 

The highly cultivated Farm of the late Captain A. Dela- | 
no, situated in North Charlestown, N. H. four miles from | 
the flourishing village of Clarmont, containing 160 acres of | 
first rate arable and wood land, witha well finished two sto- | 
| ry dwelling house with all necessary out buildings, unfailing | 

water at house aud barns, two good barns, with shed 80 by | 

20 feet, and all necessary buildings for a well stocked farm ; 
| together with a good assortment of young fruit trees, among | 
‘which is a fine variety of pear and apple in a flourishing | 
| condition, with two good gardens. Terms liberal. A yply | 

to H. F. DELANO, on the premises, or ISAAC HUB. 

BARD, Esq. Claremont. 

North Charlestown, April 8, 1840. 





tf* | 

MULBERRY TREES, SEEDS AND EGGS. | 

WILLIAM PRINCE: & SON, Flushing, | 

offer for sale very fine large trees of Multicaulis, | 

Expansa, lata, Alpine and Broussa Mulberries, | 

at low prices and long credits. Also, Alpine, 

Elata, and Broussa Seeds at $3 per ounce. | 

eanut and all other valuable varieties of Eggs at 33 to) 

$5 per ounce. The seeds and eggs canbe sentby mail. 500 

pounds Mangel Wurtzel, and 700 pounds Sagar Beet, at re- 

duced prices. 100 bushels genuine Rohan potatoes. 

pounds Lucerne Seed. Orders per mail will meet with 

prompt attention. 

May 13 ra tnt 


FARMING ANID GARDEN TOOLS, 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No. 51 & 52 Nerth Market Street 
100 dozen Cast Steel Hoes. 


200 ‘ Crooked Neck Hoes. 
200 +“ Common do. 
100 «6©~— Prong do, 
100 06**~—s Garden do. superior. 
100 06 *’)~— Ames’ and other Shovels. 
50 Spades. 
ioo Manure Forks, 
| do 
| 300 pair Trace Chains. 
100 “* Ox do. 
200 Halter do 


300 Chains for tying up Cattle. 

Together with a most complete assortment of Farming and 
Garden Tools of every description. 

March 1i JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

sis GARD NERS KNIVES. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have this season imported and 
now offer for sale a few very superior Garden Knives, for 
pruning, &c. manufactured expressly for Gardeners, and 
warranted superior to any article of the kind before insport- 
ed, 

Also—a large essertinent ef Budding -Kunives, Grape 
Scissors, &c. &e 

April 22 

sd PURE BLOODED STOCK. 

For sale, three young Bulls, 7 to 9 menths old, from im- 
proved shorn horn Durham, Alderney, and North Devon 
Stock. Inquire at this office. 

April 29 6t 


HORTICULTURAL TOOL CHESTS. 
Containing a complete set of Garden tools of superior finish 
and style, recently received from Liverpool and for sale at the 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
May 6. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
FINE DOUBLE DAHLIAS. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. No. 52 North 


Market street, at reduced prices, a splendid collection of 
Double Dahlias. May 20. 





| Ciper, 


| Bone Maxvuget 


1000 | 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


Aum, American, : 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 lbs. 


Pot, 
Beans, white, Foreign, 
“ se Domestic, . 

Beer, mess, 

No. 1. 

prime, 
Beeswax, white, 
yellow, 


Baisties, American 
Butter, shipping, 
dairy, 
Canp es, mould, 
dipped, 
sperin, 


Cneese, new milk, 
refined, 


in casks, 


| Fearnens, northern, geese, 


southern, geese, . 
Fiax. (American) . " 
Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, 
Bay, Chaleur, 
Haddock, 
Mackerel, No. | 
No. 2. 
No. 3, ; 
Alewives, dry salted, 
Salmon, No. 1, 
Four, Genesee, cush, ; 
Baltimore, Howard street, 
Richmond canal, 
Alexandria wharf, 


No. i 


me - . 
Meat, Indian, in bbls. 
Grain: Corn, northern yellow, 
southern flat, yellow, 
white, . 
Rye, northern, 
Barley, ; 
Oats, northern, (prime) 
southern, 


Grinxpstones, pr ton of 2000 Ibs. rough | 
finished) 


| do. do. do. 

| Hams, northern, . ; d 

southern and western, . 

Hay, best English, per ton, . 
Eastern sctewed, 

Hops, Ist quality, 

2d quality, 

Boston, 

southern, ‘ , 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| Larp, 


| Learner, Philadelphia city tannae, 


do. country do 
Baltimore city tannage, 
do. dry hides, 
New York red, light, 
doston, do. siaughiter, 
Boston dry hides, 
'Tuime, best sort, .  . ; 
| Mocasses, New Orleans, 
} sugar House, 
| Orn, Sperm, Spring, 
Winter, 
| Whale, refined, 
Linseed, American, 
Neat’s Foot, . : , 
| PLaster Paris, per ton of 2200 ths. 
| Porx, extra clear, : 
| clear. 
Mess, 
Prime , 
Servos: Uerd's Grass, . 
Red Top, southern, 
northern 
Cauary, 
Ilemp, 
Flax, i . , 
hed Clover, northern 
Southern Clover, 
Soap, American, Brown, 
Castile, 


TALLOW, tried, 
TeazLes, Ist sort, : ; 
Weot, prime, er Saxony tleeces, . 


American, full blood, washed, 
do. 3-4ths do, 
do. i-2 do 
do. l-4 and common 


Palled superfine 
o. I, . 


2 
we 


Northern 
pulled 


po 
AZZ. 
re 


| pound 


| 4 
| bushel 
bushel 1 
6 2 
barrel 15 
“ 13 
| ” il 
pound 
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| 
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“ 
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87 
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lk 
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(Continued frum page 398.) 
Maysville, I believe, is the oldest town in Ken- 
tucky : itis regularly laid out into squares ; the 
buildings are chietly of brick, and the town pre- 
sents a compact, city-like appearance; but the 
streets are abominably filthy. It is said to contain 
4000 inhabitants. Exactly opposite Maysville is 
Aberdeen, apparently a pretty village. The coun- 
try around is hilly, and the soil does not look as 
good as the average in this section of the country. 
Maysville is 60 miles above Cincinnati. ‘Ten 
miles below we passed Dover, a pretty village in 
Ohio ; and six miles further, Higginsport. Au- 
gusta, a very pretty town in Kentucky, contains a 
considerable population, and has a handsome court- 
house and college, which were pointed out to me 
by a traveling friend who had spent some time 
there. ‘len miles further brought us to Moscow, 
Ohio, where we stopped to wood: this is a sinall 
but pleasant village. The soil below Moscow and 
between that place and Cincinnati, appears to be 
of the best quality, and the forests are really 
magnificent. The first view of Cineinnati as seen 
frora the river above, is not very prepossessing, but 
when abreast of the city it appears very well. We 
‘ arrived at 6 o'clock, just 52 hours from Pittsburg, 
distant by the river about 500 miles. 

Cincinnati, like most of the large towns in the 
west, is laid out in squares, the streets crossing 
each other at right angles: the buildings are chief- 
ly brick, in plain style ; the public buildings are 
few, the most remarkable of which are the Episco- 
pal and Catholic churches, and the Bazaar, built 
by Mrs Trollope,and now owned by the Mechan- 
ics’ Justitute. The latter building is not large, but 
is remarkable for its oddity, being in oriental style. 
Many of the streets are ornamented with shade 
trees, and the city appears neat and handsome. 
Order and quietness pervade the whole, and, com- 
pared with eastern cities, the business is not very 
great for the size of the place: in this respect it is 
not what it is “cracked up to be.” There are 
about a dozen churches in the city, and the popula- 
tion is said to be 40,000. ‘Ihe market is well sup- 
plied until 12 o’clock, when it is closed.” The last 
of May there were plenty of strawberries, cherries, 
and green peas in market. The general customs 
of the place are more like New York than any oth- 
er place with which [ am acquainted: 

By climbing a high hill on the north of the town 
I obtained a fine view of CincinnatiCovington, 
Newport and the river, The two (ott towns are 
exactly opposite Cincinnati, and are separated by 
the Licking river, which joins the Ohio here. 
These places are surrounded by high hills, which 
hide them entirely from any distant view. These 
hills at present are very little cultivated, being 
chiefly occupied cs pasture; but when rich citi- 
zens shall improve the nany fine situations about 
the town, the environs of Cincinnati will be very 
beautiful. 


I left Cincinnati by the Miami canal at 5 o’c\ock 
in the afternoon of a blustering day, so cold that 1 
was obliged to wrap myself in my cloak and was 
soon out of sight of the city. This canal is circuit- 
ous, winding around hills and valleys, through a 
district of excellent land, producing «n the average 
50 bushels of corn to the acre, and other crops in 
proportion. Farms are valued at 50 to 100 dollars 
per acre. 


Early the next morning I arrived at Hamilton, 
the shire town of Butler county, situated on the 





Miami river, distant from Cincinnati by the stage 
road 26 iniles. This is a smart town of conside- 
rable business. The public square is enclosed 


some court-house, jail and county offices. 

In the afternoon [ took a walk into the country. 
In the vicinity there are several extensive flour | 
mills. The farmers live easy ; their soil is very | 
rich, easily tilled, producing abundant crops, of | 
which corn is the principal. They keep great 
numbers of hogs, but few cattle, pork being the 
article upon which they depend most for an income. 
In the opinion of experienced farmers the !and has 
been injured by cropping too much with corn and 
keeping too few cattle. The hogs run at large, 
and consequently return but little to the cultivated 
land, which will ultimately become exhausted, rich 
as it is, unless a change is adopted in the manage- 
ment of the farms. 

I left Richmond in the stage «t 8 in the morn- 
ing of the next day after my arrival: crossing the 
bridge into Rossville, we came upon the turnpike 
road, and, passing through Somerville and Camden, 
at 11 o’clock we caine to Eaton, the seat of Preble 
county, 26 miles from Hamilton. This is a small 
town, but being upon the great western thorough- 
fare of land travel, it enjoys considerable business. 
On the arrival of the eastern stage in the afternoon 
I left Eaton for Richmond, distant 16 miles, but 
owing to the bad state of the road, we did not ar- 
rive there until 7 in the evening. Richmond is 
situated on the left bank of the Whitewater river, 
in Wayne county, Indiana, 4 miles from the Ohio 
line, in the midst of a fine agricultural district, and 
the most thriving in the State. A large part of the 
population are Quakers, who have a very large 
meeting-house in a fine grove to the northeast of 
the town, and their influence gives a healthy tone 
to society. The town is substantially built, and is 
said to contain 3500 inhabitants. The national 
road makes the principal street from east to west, 
which is crossed at right angles by wide streets, 
ornamented with trees. The banks of the river are 
about 40 feet high, and the excavation for the na- 
tional road exposes a very extensive deposite of 
shells and other organic remains in rare perfection, 
cemented by lime, forming a bluish conglomerate, 
easily broken into fragments. In the neighborhood 
of the town there are large tracts yet of the primi- 
tive forest, containing sugar maple, beecl., ash, 
vak, black walnut, hickory, bass, tulip tree, and 
some minor plants, among which is the pawpaw.— 
The trees are of the largest growth, and without 
limbs for 30 or 40 feet from the ground, and far 
enough apart to admit of riding: there is no under- 
brush, and were it not for the fallen trees, a carriage 
might pass in any direction. The soil is deep and | 
rich, but rather too inoist generally: the subsoil is 
stiff clay : the water is bad. I remained several 
days, and on the whole was more pleased with 
Richmond than any place that] had yet seen. Re- 
turning from church on Sunday, I met a friend-in 
the street who had just arrived in town, and with 
whom I afterwards travelled to Illinois. 

(To be continued.) 





Mind your own business.—Every man has in his 
own life follies enough—in his own mind troubles 
enough—in the performance of his duties deficien- 
cies enough, without being curious after the affairs 
of others. If every one attended only to their own 


affairs, this world would become a much more 


| ounce, clean seed. 
with a handsome iron fence and contains a_ hand- z 





pleasant place to reside in than it now is. 


SILK WORMS EGGS. 

Just received, a few ounces of Silk Worms Eggs, from 
Smyrna, said to be of a superior variety. Price $8 per 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO.: 
April t. 

SINA SILK WORMS EGGS. 

The Eggs of the celebrated Sina Silk Worm, now offered 
for sale, were raised in 1839 by M. Camille Beauvais, super- 
interndent of the experimental silk farm, established’ near 
Paris, by the government of France. The Sina Silk Worm 
was introduced to France from China by Lovis XVI. in 
1734, and has been proved Ly M. Beauvais to be ‘supe- 
rior to all other silk worms. They are also stated to 
possess the precious property of hatching simultaneously. 
Just received, by the subscriber, from the Chevalier Bodin 
who is the only agent for their sale in France. 

Each sheet contains an ounce and is signed “ Camille 
Beauvais.” Price 83. 

WI.LIAM KENRICK, Newton. 

Orapply to JOSEPH BRECK & CO 

March 25. epif 





BROUSSA MULBERRY SEED. 

We have weedy received 50 Ibs. fresh Broussa Mulberry 
Seed, which we offer by the ounce or pound. 

March 11. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the publis, that 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
bones form the most powerful siimufant that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure. 

Orders for Pone Manure or Oyster Shel! Lime, left at the 
Bone Mill, near Tremout road, in Roxlury, at the New 
England Agricultura! Warehouse and Seed Store, No, 52 
North Market Street, or through the Post Office will meet 
with prompt attention. 

March 4, i840. NAHUM WARI). 

BOA FOR EDGINGS. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have for sale 509 yards of Box 
for edgings, in prime order; price 374 ceuts per yard: every 
yard will make two when reset. n 

















GARDEN MATS. 
For sale at the New England Farmer, 100 dozen Garden 
Mats, of extra quality, for covering hot heds, We 
Feb. 12. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
ROHAN POTATOES, 
For sae at the New England AgricuturaWarehouse an‘ 
Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, at $4 per barre, $2 


per bushel. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





Octaher 16. 








Week’s Treatise on Bees 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


For sale hy 
April 15. 
NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 
FOURTEENTH EDITION, 

The New American Gardener, containing practical direc- 
tions on the culture of Fruits and v.getables, including 
Landscape and Ornamental Gardening, Grape Vines, 
Silk Strawberries. &c., hy Thomas G. Fessenden, late 
editor of the New England Farmer. For sale hy JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO, 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

May 13. 


BONE MANURE. 


A good supply of ground hones constantly on hand, and 
for sale at William Chace’s mill, one and a half miles north- 
west of Providence bridge. 

A sample may be seen at Remington and Whitman’s 
store, No, 32 Market St. Providence, R I 

Also, Bone Miils on a new and improved construction, for 
sale at the above place. 

April 8. 8t 





GOLD FISH*®S AND CANARY BIRDS. 
For sale by JOSEV' H PRECK & CO. 52 North Market 
Stieet. 
April 29. 





FIR TREES. 
Now is the best time for transplanting Fir Trees. Orders 
for any variety or size will be promptly attended to. 
May 6. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





THE NEW ENGLA*D FAKMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annum 

payable at the end of the year—but those who pay witha 

sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitied to a ce- 
duction of 56 cents. 
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